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claim is his application for a British patent, dated 2 June
1896.1 At this time Popov in St. Petersburg was certainly
working independently qn the same lines as Marconi. In
April 1895 he read a paper on his work to the physical
section of the Russian Physical and Chemical Society, and
a fuller account of his work was published in the Society's
journal in January 1896. According to this account
Popov erected a primitive aerial, which he called a * thunder-
tapper' (grozomechnik) connected with a device which
received and recorded discharges of atmospheric electricity.
With this apparatus Popov not only received records of
distant thunderstorms; he also detected waves propagated
over five kilometres by an assistant with a vibrator. If
Popov merely received discharges of atmospheric electricity
before June 1896 it cannot be claimed that he ' invented
wireless'. But if he did in1" fact transmit and receive
Hertzian waves over a distance of five kilometres, and
publish that fact in January 1896, then it can be claimed
that he used Hertzian waves to transmit a message before
Marconi lodged his patent application. In the Electrician
for 10 December 1897, there is a letter in English from
Popov, in which he gives a summary of his article published
in Russian twenty-three months earlier. His letter contains
both claims: that he had recorded thunderstorms and
received waves propagated by a vibrator five kilometres
away. How, then, has Popov's claim been overlooked?
The answer to this question is to be found in one of the
standard books on wireless telegraphy, by J. A. Fleming.2
Fleming prints a translation of parts of Popov's paper, but
he omits that part of Popov's report which refers to the
transmission and receiving of waves over five kilometres,
and he dismisses Popov's claim by saying: * it is beyond
question that the use he made of his apparatus was not the

1  British patent specification No. 12039, 2.6.1896.

2  The Principles of Electric Wave Telegraphy and Telephony, 4th
edition, London, 1919.   I am indebted to Professor V. A. Bafley of

*the Department of Physics, University of Sydney, for this information.